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In a letter to Miss Inis B. Hall, who di- 
rects the education of the deaf-blind in the 
California School for the Blind at Berkeley, 
a mother describes her little four year old 
daughter who is doubly handicapped. Ex- 
cerpts from the letter are given here. 


VONNE was four years old in De- 
Y cember and, due to my contracting 
German measles during my early 
pregnancy, she cannot hear and can see 
very little. She has congenital cataracts 
in both eyes but now, after two operations, 
she does have limited vision. Her balance 
is good and she walks very well indoors 
and can see enough to avoid colliding with 
furniture and even small objects on the 
floor. She can also distinguish different 
people with whom she is familiar and rec- 
ognizes the use of many objects. The eye 
specialist feels that he can do no more for 
her, since the cataracts are well cleared, 
and her visual trouble now seems to be a 
nystagmus or some type of nerve disorder 
which cannot be corrected. She has difh- 
culty in focusing and glasses have not 
proved satisfactory. 


As far as hearing is concerned, we did 
not realize for some time that she was deaf 
until we noticed that noises did not affect 
her and that she did not learn to talk. The 
ear specialist found it difficult to examine 
her, due to her struggling, but he doubted 

her ability to hear. 


Two pediatricians who examined Yvonne 
briefly thought that she was also mentally 
deficient. To us she seems to be intelligent 
in many ways. The exercises of the John 
Tracy Clinic Correspondence Course re- 
quire more vision than Yvonne possesses, 
although I have used the installment on 
rhythm a great deal. Yvonne loves motion, 
being danced with, or swung, and seems to 
have a great deal of rhythm, especially in 
rocking herself in a chair, or whirling 
round and round by herself. 

I have taught her to feed herself to a cer- 
tain extent. I help her fill the spoon and 
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also half-way guide it back to the dish, but 
she does the rest herself. She also feeds 
herself bits of cookies and crackers and 
whenever she is thirsty she takes some one 
to the kitchen sink and smacks her lips 
until she gets a drink. 

She can open most doors and recognizes 
some colors, for instance, her little red 
coat. She holds up her arms to have it 
put on, and even gets it off a chair when 
she wants to go somewhere. Once it is on, 
she runs to the door and to the car, ready 
for a ride. 

She also knows different persons and 
realizes that each one will do some definite 
thing for her. She seems to know when 
it is time to eat, for she goes to the table, 
pulls out her chair, and climbs up. Every 
night she goes to her bed and tries to climb 
in after I have put her pajamas on her. 

She plays with balloons and shiny ob- 
jects but otherwise is little interested in 
toys. She makes two definite sounds, mum- 
mum-mum, and di-di-di-di and always en- 
joys blowing. I blow on her fingertips and 
she does the same. 

At times she likes to be cuddled and she 
has a good disposition and laughs a ‘lot— 
such a hearty, infectious laugh — even 
though she displays quite a temper when 
things do not suit her, but no more than 
most children. 

I have not been successful in giving her 
toilet training and I thought perhaps you 
might give me some information on this 
and other subjects which might help me 
in teaching her properly. 

In some ways she seems deficient, but it 
is possible that she is retarded, not defi- 
cient. It is difficult to get her attention 
for more than a few moments at a time. 
She seems to enjoy just lying in the sun- 
shine, waving her hands before aes eyes. 
She can see their shadow. 

Any information. you can give me in the 
correct training of Yvonne would certainly 
prove beneficial. Thank you for an ything | 
you may be able to do. : 
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Creative Expression, An Outgrowth 


Elizabeth made her bow in these pages 
a number of years ago. She is eleven years 
old and the oldest of four children. The 
three younger ones have normal hearing; 
Elizabeth’s hearing oss is seventy-five per- 
cent. Her social adjustment is well devel- 
oped because she has beén raised as much 
as possible like the other children in the 
family, by parents who believed in such 
wisdom. 

The children were saturated with the 
spirit and story of Christmas, and the day 
before Christmas Eve they seemed suddenly 
to have an urge to give expression t@ it 
themselves. They planned to surprise the 
grown-ups with a little “show” on Christ 
mas Eve, and began a great bustle of prepa- 
ration. Of course I knew something was 
afoot, but could not tell who originated the 
idea, or how it developed. When they do 
something of this sort, they work in a sort 
of entranced cooperation, each putting 
forth ideas which are promptly worked into 
the general plan. Elizabeth wrote out a 
complete program, showing when each one 
should come in, and what he should do and 
say. She also made all the more intricaté 
parts of the costumes, such as the Angel’s 
wings, which scarcely show in the picture. 
but which were very ingeniously designed 
and constructed. The performance was 
simple. Each came in and anngunced in 
turn, “I am Mary, and this is my baby 
Jesus,” “I am Joseph,” and “J am an An- 
gel,” and took a place in the’tableau. Then 
they sang two or three garols, Elizabeth 
monotoning with the others. It was carried 
out with a simple dignity which sustained 
the spirit of the occasion. Their father and 
I were reminded of their first such group 
expression, which’ was also at Christmas 
time, six years Ago, and which we remem- 
bered as the /Invocation of Santa Claus.” 
One evening, as we sat over our after- 
dinner coffee, we became aware that the 
children./then six, four, and two years of 
age, had turned off the lights in the living 
room.fand were performing what almost 
seonéd to be primitive rites, by the flicker- 
ing glow of the fire. They marched about 
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ALIZABETH PLAYED THE PART OF MARY. THE 
PERFORMANCE WAS SIMPLE AND DIGNIFIED. 


in an intricate pattern, chanting continu- 
ously for SantaClaus to come, and then sat 
in a group on the floor, still chanting and 
moving rhythmically. Elizabeth was the 
leader, as she was\the biggest, but they 
were all completely éarried away by what 
appeared to be a purély spontaneous and 
‘primitive expression. ere was no pre- 
arrangement or verbal explanation at all. 
Later came the fulfillment\ After they had 
sat hushed in the glimmerig darkness for 
a few minutes, they put on\the lights and 
ran to empty the toy box int@ a large sack. 
John tucked some doll’s pillyws into the 
front of his dressing gown, shouldered the 
sack and began a distribution of the pres- 
ents to the others sitting on the hearth-rug. 
Thus they acted out all that they knew 
about Christmas at that time. 

We enjoyed the October issue of the 
Vota Review very much. Our first con- 
tact with the Bureau was through an aunt 
of mine in England, who, on learning that 

(Continued on page 630) 
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Advice from an Experienced Teacher 


Miss Hall’s reply gives the practical sug- 
gestions that other mothers of doubly 
handicapped children will appreciate and 
be glad to try. 


Try to think of Yvonne as a normal 


child and follow the patterns of normally 


hearing and seeing children as much as 


possible. 


Yvonne may enjoy paddling in the water 
while taking her bath. Allow her even to 
splash a little if that interests her. For her 
enjoyment, get bright objects that will float 
while she is in her bath. There are many 
other bright, interesting materials for play- 
time, such as building blocks. 

Continue to interest her in feeding, dress- 
ing, and undressing herself. She will not 


_ be able to tie her shoes yet, but have her 


take off and put on her shoes and socks. 

- She is still rather young for doing many 
of these things. Do not worry her with 
them. Take it calmly and slowly and do 
not allow yourself to become discouraged. 
We cannot expect too much of her yet but 
it is best to help her begin forming good 
habits now. It will help her to become in- 
terested in life about her and allow less 
time for the establishing of undesired re- 
actions, such as lying in the sun waving 
her hands. 

With continued guidance I am sure her 
toilet habits will be adjusted. Many chil- 
dren of her age are not yet trained. 

Whenever possible try to interest Yvonne 
in playing with other children. Anything 
that will take her outside of herself is good. 

Play with her, rock her, and sing to her, 
with her hand or hands on your face. 
neck, or chest. Get her interested in the 
vibrations of sound—any sort of sound. 

Talk to her as normally as though she 
could hear. Do not shout, but use a good 
full voice. Be careful not to talk either too 
fast or too slowly. Keep your voice normal, 
with distinct enunciation. If you have good 
clear, rounded speech, normally, you will 
have no trouble having to think about it. 
Be sure not to try to have Yvonne talk. If 
she should do so just because she wants to, 
that would be fine. 
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Lead her to know that you are “Mama” 
and that your husband is “Daddy,” by say- 
ing the appropriate word as you put your 
hand on yourself or on her father. In the 
same way speak her name and put her 
hand on herself. 

Do not allow people to discourage you. 
I am glad that Yvonne shows a temper. No 
doubt she wants to express herself. Con- 
tinue your good work but do not feel that 
you can accomplish all that I have sug- 
gested, even in a year. 

Here at the California School for the 
Blind we take children at approximately 
six years of age. For residents of California 
there is no charge for tuition, room, board, 
or laundry. Parents are required to fur- 
nish transportation, clothing, incidental ex- 
penses, and any extraordinary medical or 
surgical care which cannot be given in our 
own infirmary. Non-residents are required 
to pay the actual per capita cost of educat- 
ing a child in this School. The cost is 
usually assumed by the State in which the 
child has legal residence. 


Other Schools for the Deaf-Blind 


Editor's Note: Besides the California 
School for the Blind, 3001 Derby St. 
Berkeley, deaf-blind children are accepted 
at the Perkins Institution for the Blind, Wa- 
tertown, Mass.; The New York Institute 
for the Blind, 999 Pelham Parkway, New 
York 67, N. Y.; and St. Mary’s School for 
the Deaf, 2253 Main St., Buffalo 14, N. Y. 


Course for Teachers of Deaf-Blind 


The first class to train teachers of the 
deaf-blind was held during the summer 
session, 1949, of the Michigan State Nor- 
mal College, Ypsilanti, at the Horace H. 
Rackham School of Special Education. The 
six weeks’ instruction was given by Mrs. 
Leo Gittzus, head of the Deaf-Blind Depart- 
ment at Perkins Institution, to four teach- 
ers. Three deaf-blind children were in resi- 
dence for instruction under observation, 
and Juanita Morgan of Colorado, a Perkins 
pupil, demonstrated what can be accom- 


plished. 
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In the Books and Magazines 


Rehabilitation of the Handicapped: A Sur- 
vey of Means & Methods, edited by Wm. 
H. Soden. The Ronald Press Co., 15 East 
26th Street, N. Y. 10, N. Y. Cloth, 399 
pages. $5.00. 

Into this volume the editor has incor- 
porated the writings of some 45 specialists 
engaged in rehabilitation work. The view- 
point taken “‘is that the rehabilitation pro- 
cess should begin when the disability oc- 
curs and that it does not end until the dis- 
abled person is utilizing his limited abili- 
ties to the maximum.” 

There is a chapter devoted to virtually 
every physical handicap with the excep- 
tion of deafness. Except for two brief 
paragraphs on deafness and hearing aids, 
there is no mention made of hearing im- 
pairment, an omission of major impor- 
tance to say the least! 

Interest in rehabilitation work has 
mounted in the past two decades and has 
been given even further impetus as the 
result of World War II. There is great 
need for authoritative accounts of recent 
methods and developments in the various 
areas of mental and physical rehabilita- 
tion and for them to be gathered and pre- 
sented under one cover. Thus, as far as it 


goes, this book has value.—s. P. S. 


Hearing Tests and Hearing Instruments, by 
Leland A. Watson and Thomas Tolan, 
M.D. The Williams & Wilkins Co., Balti- 
more. 1949. Cloth, 597 pages. $7.00. 
This book answers a long crying need 

for a technical text for clinicians in the 
field of hearing. Also, it is so arranged that 
workers such as doctors, nurses, school 
health officers, and social and rehabilita- 
tion workers, can easily find material which 
satisfies their particular needs without wad- 
ing through endless pages of too general 
or too technical literature. 

The book is divided into six parts, cov- 
ering such areas as: Background of the 
Audiometer, Interpretations of Audio- 
metric Data, Technical and Engineering 
Aspects of the Audiometer, Social Aspects 
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of Audiometry, Hearing Aids, 
vanced Audiometry. 

It is a scholarly and comprehensive vol 
ume into which has been incorporated mos 
of the ideas, opinions and research tha 
have appeared in the literature of the fiel¢ 
of hearing in recent years. 

The extensive bibliography includes al 
most every article pertaining to hearin 
tests ‘and instruments published since 1939 
which data marked the “wider general us 
of the wearable vacuum tube hearing aid.’ 
It is extremely unfortunate that in so im 
portant, detailed and well organized a vol 
ume the excellent bibliography has bee 
so poorly and carelessly alphabetized. In™ 
addition to the bibliography arranged b 
authors there is one classified accordin 
to subject matter. 

This book should be an invaluable addi- ° 
tion to the libraries of audiologists an ae 
other persons whose work brings them ae 
into association with the deafened child o : 
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Surdite et Prosthese Auditive, Kantzer, 
Louise. Libr. Maloine, Paris, 1949, 800, 
154 pp., paper bound. 
An excellent preface by Dr. R. Causs 

fully expresses the reasons for deafness 

being the greatest of all sensory handicaps. 

Dr. Louise Kantzer, the authoress, has 
given what is a rather complete translation 
of many scientific writings on the subject 
of deafness by such Americans as H. Davis 
and his collaborators, Bunch, Berry, Car- 
ter, Hughson, Kranz, Lederer, Lewy, 

Morriscerk Shambaugh, Silverman, Watson 

and Knudsen. 
The U. S. Naval Bulletin of March 1946 

is quoted for the Navy program on hear- 
ing and speech rehabilitation, and_ the 

Journal of the American Medical Associa- 

tion has supplied the data coming from the 

Council on Physical Medicine for standards 

for acceptable hearing aids. 
The authoress is to be congratulated on 

the selection of all that jis Hest and most 
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